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WORD-PORTRAITURE 


I 


HE experience of reading a book is, when one stops to think 
about it, a wonderful escape from the narrowness of the per- 
spectives that define the perceptual situation whose objects are not 
conventional symbols. Most of the explanations I have come across 
of this escape from perspectivity seem to me to be analyzable either 
into denials of its occurrence, or into scholastic, merely nominal defini- 
tions and descriptions which succeed only in concealing the essen- 
tials involved and in introducing artificial difficulties. It is easy to 
maintain that no matter how one knows or what one knows, the know- 
ing is from a point of view, hence perspective is not escaped. This 
is an example of the denial. An example of the verbal confusion is 
the argument that there can be a general point of view. To me this 
is, by definition, nonsense. If I can apprehend a general character 
of something, it is precisely because such a prehension can occur 
from no particular point of view, in the sense that no directly rele- 
vant ‘‘fromhereness’’ is discoverable in the cognitive situation? A 
‘general point’’ is a point with neither position nor punctuality, 
and that would indeed be a queer point.2, But though I do not be- 
lieve in the being of such oddities, it seems to me perfectly evident 
that the punctuality and narrowness of perceptual perspective is 
escaped in some simple sense, through the experience of words. The 
process of using conventional signs as the painter uses pigment and 
contour I shall call ‘‘word-portraiture,’’ and proceed at once to its 
description. Two remarks, however, should first be made: (1) 
though we shall take the printed word as the subject for analysis, the 
results are intended to apply to any conventional symbol for com- 
1In Whitehead’s words, descriptive of generality, scientific objects ‘‘em- 
body those aspects of the character of the situations of the physical objects 
which are expressible without reference to a multiple relation including a per- 
cipient event.’’ Concept of Nature, p. 158. Italics mine. This does not deny 
that the concipient organism has a definite position in space-time. 
2 Leibniz would have been distressed had he been forced to state in detail 
what God’s point de vue could possibly mean when,, as the Monad of monads, 


He could not perceive—perception being confused thought—but only conceive 
His creatures, in the light of the universal laws of formal logic. 
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munication ; (2) the argument loosely presupposes a realistic theory 
of direct perception,® but its main contentions are sufficiently general 
to stand under other epistemological presuppositions. 


II 


A chromatic photograph of a physical object, say an oak tree, 
represents on a two-dimensional surface the tri-dimensional original. 
What aspect of the tree is to appear in the photograph depends 
strictly on the position of the camera with reference to the object. 
Such a picture or representation could hardly serve as a word in 
rational discourse for two main reasons: (1) it stands for a clear- 
cut particular, suitable for apprehension only in a sense-field where 
color and contour must be noticed if anything at all is to be noticed; 
that is, a point of view is here an altogether too relevant considera- 
tion. (2) A book consisting of such words would be bunglesome, 
expensive, and, despite its bulk, capable of symbolizing only a very 
small part of what books actually mean. It appears, therefore, that 
if we are to have words that serve the purposes of thought and com- 
munication, we must have representations, yes, even pictures, but 
not of that punctual particularity and sensory detail which animal 
perception can never get away from. But what else in the object 
is there to portray? We shall see the answer to this question develop 
itself in subsequent paragraphs. 

Fortunately, there is a neat and natural means of escape from 
such perspectivity into generality, without engaging in Platonic 
flights into a realm of self-sufficient universals, or in Watsonian-Pav- 
lovian excursions into a subcutaneous realm of neural integration. 
This means of escape can be indicated first by asking a question: is 
it possible for the human organism to portray only those characters 
(of the object) which he perceives from two or more points of view? 
For a camera it is obviously impossible. The varying detail* must 
always appear in the photographic representation, though the in- 
variant features may perhaps be also registered in some elliptical 
sense. Now no coercive, purely logical argument exists to prove that 
one is really aware of an invariant property on moving around the 
perceptum. But any argument to the contrary must hold that one 
never perceives, for example, things, or trees, or oak trees, since 
thinghood, treeness, oak-treeness are precisely those constants which 

8 Such a theory I have defended in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXIX, pp. 69-78. 


An article introductory to the present one is in the Monist, October, 1932, en- 
titled ‘‘Symbolization and Similarity.’’ 

4I may seem to have asserted that the physical shape and color of the 
object are literally altered by the percipient moving around it at a distance. 
I wish only to assert that what sensible aspect the physical object is to present 
depends strictly on the position of the percipient. 
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are apprehended from all points of view in situations where percep- 
tion of these objects can occur at all. Such an argument—and it is 
a common one—suffers from the start by misrepresenting experience. 
All we need grant here is some continuity in the series of sensible 
changes observed. And any empirically-minded observer moving 
around the tree and reporting his experience, will grant it. Then, 
if there is any continuity, it is theoretically plausible that this identi- 
eal trait—itself not a color or contour—is such an invariant as we 
are indicating, and may be selectively attended to by intellection. 
Intellection, on this basis, turns out to be simply the organism’s 
awareness of natural invariants. On the other hand, to deny con- 
tinuity in every sense is, by implication, to assert a proposition 
which, as is well known, has distressing consequences, logically and 
empirically. But though the point merits much mooting one way or 
the other, let us tentatively grant the being of invariants, to see if 
the hypothesis can solve certain problems. We must turn now to 
answering the above question about the possibility of portraying the 
constants exhibited by the object. 

Granting that, from here, I behold a dingy-green-unsymmetrical- 
oak-tree-leaning-to-the-left, and from there a fresh-green-symmetri- 
cal-oak-tree-leaning-to-the-right, and that a camera reproduces all 
these details—and more—depending on its position relative to the 
tree, it is evident that the mark of being an oak tree is apparent from 
both points of view, and the problem becomes one of representing 
this mark to the exclusion of those whose appearance depends so 
strictly on perspective. Now it would be foolish to insist that such 
a picture or representation should also have relevant color and con- 
tour. Color and contour are precisely the variables in our perceptual 
situation. So tf we are to have a picture of an invariant, we know 
both a priort and a posteriori that its color and shape must be of 
no account. This to us is an important and encouraging discovery. 
On the one hand, we find that we can avoid attempting the impossible, 
that is, the task of making a portrait that is sensibly like an original 
which is neither specific color nor contour.’ On the other hand, we 

5I by no means deny that physical objects are specifically colored and 
shaped. The reference is merely to a general character they exhibit from any 
point of view within perceptual range, or from no particular point of view. 

Miss Stebbing seems to argue that, because marks such as ‘‘tree’’ do not 
‘‘imitate’’ their originals, they are therefore ‘‘non-representative.’’ This to 
me is a very careless statement, and if adhered to in the letter, palpably false, 
as I trust my argument will show. An ambassador can ‘‘represent’’ his king 
without himself carrying crown and sceptre, i.e., without ‘‘imitating’’ him. 
Miss Stebbing’s words are, ‘‘... in order that thought should be developed 
there is need of an arbitrarily devised set of signs that are in no sense imitative. 


Such a set of signs constitutes a non-representative language.’’ Modern Intro- 
duction to Logic, p. 12. My italics. 
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begin to get an insight into the conventional status of symbols. Where 
shape and color do not count in the representation, the sensible shape 
and color they happen eventually to assume depend simply on local 
tastes, demands for economy, etc., of the community. And in con- 
trast with the meaning of the conventional, the meaning of the 
‘‘necessary”’ or extra-conventional nature of symbolism also stands 
out more clearly. That the object should exhibit the general mark 
of being an oak tree, a character capable of prehension from no mat- 
ter what point of view, is by no means dependent on how you or I 
happen to convene on the matter. The intrinsic nature of our oak, 
which constitutes its oak-treeness, is to be discovered, not concocted 
by convention. Furthermore—and this is the important point—the 
Jogical implications of being an oak tree is a matter of the objective 
logical structure of nature. That being an oak tree implies being 
a thing, and being a thing does not imply being an oak tree, is no 
accident of convention. The accident of convention is that I eall 
the object in question ‘‘oak’’ and ‘‘thing,’’ whereas you may call 
it ‘‘chéne’’ and ‘‘chose.’’ 

Perhaps this indirect description of the nature of ‘‘logical pic- 
tures’’ or words has suggested the intent of the discussion more 
aptly than a direct statement could. Nevertheless, I shall proceed 
with a few, more direct suggestions. 

Just as the image on the photographic plate stands for an origi- 
nal, and as even a tri-dimensional duplicate might stand for some- 
thing to which it is similar, so the black characters ‘‘oak tree’’ stand 
for an original. The important difference, for a theory of meaning, 
is in the originals they stand for. In the first case, the original— 
taking our tree—is a full-blown physical object, represented on a 
two-dimensional surface. In the second case, the original is again 
a full-fledged physical object, this time, however, represented—if we 
could construct an actual vegetating replica—by an object which 
could itself literally take the place of its original in some perceptual 
situation without altering the nature of the latter, either for an 
animal or fora man. We might notice here a subtle point of differ- 
ence between case one and case two. Although on the photographic 
plate practically all the sensory detail that is detectable in the 
original is registered, nevertheless the mere fact of the translation 
out of three dimensions ® into two seems already to give the sur- 
face image less sensible variability than exhibited by the bulky origi- 
nal, for the percipient moving around it. We all have seen how the 
eyes of a person in a picture follow us about, the room, our point of 

6T trust the reader is not inveigled, by my reference to three instead of 
four dimensions, into the belief that the theme of this paper is thereby invali- 


dated. The argument is simply that there are thick realities and thin ones, 
capable of a kind of translation into one another. 
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view making less difference as to what we perceive than when the 
staring eyes are living eyes in a living head. Then there is only one 
position, directly in the line of their vision, in which we perceive 
that we are being perceived. Now a simple geometry of spatial per- 
spective can explain much of this effect, but I believe not all of it. 
A picture, as a representation and not merely as itself a physical 
object, is an attenuated reality, and the thing for us to note in passing 
is that such attenuation occurs pari passu with the discovery of gen- 
eral traits, in the experience of which the point of view of the ex- 
periencer becomes of less and less account. The portrait contains— 
though in a small measure—certain descriptive elements or gen- 
eral traits which make it comparable to a singular name, since it 
stands for a unique complex but consists in general terms; whereas 
the actual physical duplicate is itself simply another individual, 
comparable as a representation to the proper name, which in the 
logical sense is not a description, since it portrays an individual by 
itself being an individual exactly like it. Such a representative re- 
lation is established by convention. 

But it is in the original for which the black marks ‘‘oak tree’’ 
stand that we, as beings capable of intellection, are primarily inter- 
ested. This original, it has been suggested, is not a full-fledged physi- 
eal object. Of course, if we prefix ‘‘this,’’ then ‘‘this oak tree’’ may 
indeed name such an object, given in perception. But what we 
sought to formulate was a representation that should portray noth- 
ing but that in the object which is prehensible from any two or more 
perceptual—or metaperceptual—points of view. We attained our 
end by using characters whose shape and color were of no account. 
To establish the relation of ‘‘standing for’’ between the logical pic- 
ture ‘‘oak tree’’ and its referend is a conventional gesture, consist- 
ing either in holding up the portrait beside the portrayed and saying, 
let this represent that invariant in the object, or in describing its 
referend by the use of other word portraits whose originals are 
already known. Genetically speaking, of course such gestures were 
not self-conscious, back in the days when pictorial representations 
began to stand for real originals and to suffer the process of refine- 
ment for the sake of economy and general significance. A man ean, 
none the less, discover what he was doing unawares after he has 
done it. Our analysis claims to be a discovery of this kind. 

The discovery turns out, on further examination, to be wider and 
richer than we first suspected. Having detected the constant char- 
acter of being a tree in the object, and having portrayed it by the 
logical picture ‘‘tree’’ to the exclusion of the variables, we discover 
now that this abstract original is precisely the character detectable, 
not only in this individual oak we have been inspecting, but in an 
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indefinite number of similar individuals. At first blush, this may 
astound us. But had we from the first been more aware of the impli- 
cations of our procedure, we might have inferred this consequence, 
and realized the sense in which our analysis is directed on the fact 
of similarity. We portrayed the invariant represented by ‘‘oak 
tree’’ by sketching what remained after aspects apparent only from 
this or that point of view had been eliminated. What escaped our 
notice was that we, as engaged in word-portraiture, might just as 
well have stood still and had the tree shifted about us by artificial 
means, and attained precisely the same results by picturing the 
characters that remained constant to view. In short, what we have 
been picturing all along is by nature that which can be taken cog- 
nizance of, despite the position—or date—either of the percipient 
or of the perceived individual. Let us thoroughly grasp the signifi- 
cance of this proposition. If two or more positions of an identical 
object make no difference to the prehended character, then two or 
more objects in those positions might just as well exhibit that gen- 
eral trait. When this actually occurs, the objects are said to be to 
some extent similar. The existence of two or more individuals that 
are in some way similar is explained by the being of general traits 
which, as such and without further specification, are not anywhere 
or anywhen. The reader need not recoil from this statement, be- 
cause in the first place it does not assert the existence of any real 
thing (re-ality) that is spaceless and timeless, and in the second 
place it does not assert that an identical sensible quality, such as this 
patch of red, can be in two or more places at once. Cases of sensibles 
are cases of variables, dependent on point of view. Qua visible sur- 
face quality, colors are not universals. What is invariant in the 
color situation is not this patch of visual quality similar to that one, 
but what the logical picture ‘‘red’’ stands for, or, still further up 
the scale of generality, what ‘‘color’’ stands for. ‘‘Color,’’ in point 
of logical form and as a logical picture, is every bit as much a gen- 
eral name as ‘‘tree.’’ Both represent the logical constants that re- 
main after sensible variables have been excluded from the repre- 
sentation. Furthermore, just as the recognition of the object in 
perception—‘‘this tree’’—requires the prehension of the general 
character represented by ‘‘tree,’’ so the recognition of a visual 
quality requires the prehension of its general character represented 
by ‘‘red’’ or ‘‘eolor.’? What we mean by ‘‘color’’ is this general 
trait, and we ‘‘specify’’ in some concrete situation by prefixing 
‘‘this’’? and pointing with a finger. The important difference—and 
it is really an extra-logical one—is again in the status of their origi- 
nals. ‘‘Tree’’ may stand for a qualitied physical thing, where the 
prefix ‘‘this’’ is used, whereas ‘‘this color’’ could stand only for 
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the quality of a thing, even in those cases where colored light is pro- 
jected into a dark void. 

But how, one legitimately asks, can I discern in this particular 
object, which is definitely located and dated, characters which are 
not definitely located and dated, indeed which are nowhere and no- 
when? The answer is important not only for the theory of word- 
meanings, but for the theory of knowledge. 

The assertion that ‘‘the object’’ has definite position and date is 
elliptical. When its intent is made explicit, we find that for ‘‘the 
object’’ we must substitute ‘‘the physical object,’’ if the assertion is 
to be strictly true. In other words, ‘‘the object’’ of our experience, 
even in the case of a perceptual situation, is really broader than 
‘‘the physical object.’’ And of the object, in this wider sense, it 
would be false to say, without qualification, that it is definitely lo- 
cated and dated. The object has a hierarchical structure of more 
and more general characters, the more specific implying the more 
general, so that if the object is taken to include this logical scaffolding 
we can not assert simply that its locus in space-time is absolutely 
determinate. In this sense, something about the object, even in 
cases of perceptual recognition, is literally nowhere and nowhen, 
precisely because the object exhibits characters which, as we have 
seen, require no relevant physical frame of reference for their pre- 
hension. That the object is here or there, now or then, makes no 
difference. ‘‘Entity,’’ for example, is the logical picture of what 
might be called an objective category, determining that any x in 
nature shall be an entity, no matter where or when it may happen 
to be. If we can grasp this trait, we experience something about the 
object to which time and place are irrelevant. 

The answer so far, therefore, is that ‘‘the object’’ in the sense 
indicated is not definitely located and dated. Hence to perceive 
‘‘in’’ it—‘‘in’’ not designating physical inclusion—characters which 
are nowhere is not so paradoxical. That brings us to ‘‘the phys- 
ical object,’’ and to the question, how do we prehend in i char- 
acters which are nowhere and nowhen? ‘The answer is, we do no 
such thing—if, after making an analytical distinction, we mean 
by the ‘‘physical object’’ the complex of properties whose descrip- 
tion does require a space-time frame of reference.’ But this is al- 
most tautological, and evades the real issue. Do I not, when I turn 


7It should be noticed that ‘‘points of view’’ or ‘‘frames of reference’’ 
are by no means intended in this article to argue either mentalism or material- 
ism. However, the points of view I have been referring to in this paper are to 
be taken as physical positions in the four-dimensional continuum, perspectives 
in which perception may or may not occur. Such perspectivity is what the or- 
ganism escapes to the extent that it becomes aware of—may I eall it—the 
logical dimension of nature. 
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to gaze in that direction, perceive there an entity, and does not this 
localize in space-time what has been said to the spacetime-less? Let 
us point out the sense in which the answer is negative. What I per- 
ceive there is more accurately represented by the logical picture 
‘*this’’ or ‘‘that,’’ where these are portraits of the terminus of any 
overt physiological reference, such as pointing with the index finger 
or with a tilt of the head. On the other hand, when I perceive * what 
the logical picture ‘‘entity’’ in the above question stands for, and 
where this factor is underscored—i.e., analytically distinguished 
from clear-cut contour and color represented by ‘‘this’’—then the 
object of my experience is not there in a position to be indicated by 
physiological reference. It should not require much argument to 
convince one that an ‘‘entity,’’ as such and as nothing more specific 
also, is simply nowhere. We can even admit that it is no existent 
whatsoever. But we would get into difficulty if we denied that ‘‘en- 
tity,’’ as a word-portrait, represents a certain feature of the logical 
structure of the world. 

Two or more objects are similar precisely by virtue of such char- 
acters as are not anywhere, not even in ‘‘the physical objects’’ that 
are similar. To elucidate: a good part of recognition is said to de- 
pend on similarity. Why is this true? Because when there is recog- 
nition—call it cognition if you will—there is awareness not only of 
this complex physical object there from here, but also of those in- 
variant characteristics which mark the object as being the same re- 
gardless of sensible perspectival variation, or which ‘‘classify’’ it as 
a certain ‘‘kind’’ of thing. Prehending such invariants is being 
aware of what the object is, over and above the awareness that it is. 
And, furthermore, it is these logical traits in the object which give 
it that significant—shall I say—depth, traits which ‘‘dissolve and 
dissipate’’ (Coleridge’s words) the brittle definition of sensory de- 
tail, and which make it possible for the knowing organism to em- 
brace in perception much more of the object than is ‘‘given’’ in just 
this or that knife-edged physical perspective. Who has not had 
moments of being intimate with—yes, even in direct perception— 
the whole of some body (or somebody) whose presence has long been 
familiar? The fact of there being surface-spreads of color which 
the object does not present, because the percipient can not behold it 
from all external positions at once, does not at all argue the falsity 

8I have deliberately been using ‘‘perception’’ in a sense that does not 
clearly distinguish it from intellection or conception, because up to this point 
we have been concerned with cognitive situations where perception merely plays 
the dominant réle. ‘‘Rational’’ cognition, presupposing direct intercourse with 
the abstract originals of such representations as ‘‘tree’’ and ‘‘object’’ to the 
exclusion of sensory detail, plays a dominant réle where marks significant by 


convention are the sensible items of experience. See below for the hitherto 
missing distinction. 
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of the suggestion contained in the above question. And we have 
described those features of subject-object situations whereby the 
narrowness of a point of view is escaped. 

Now because we have introduced the fact of recognition into the 
field of perception, we must not hesitate to admit that at least this 
much cognitive ability is exhibited by animals. In opposition to 
Kant, we hold that animal percepts are not blind, because, on ob- 
servation, animal behavior undeniably turns out to be marked by 
perceptual recognition which, as we have seen, involves awareness 
of objective characters relatively independent of time and place. 
But, having admitted this continuity between animal and human 
behavior, let us proceed to indicate a tremendously significant dif- 
ference, one which most psychologists and many epistemologists are 
prone to cover up by such blanket-terms as ‘‘greater complexity.’’ 
The indication of this difference brings us out of the more episte- 
mological considerations of this essay back into the theory of word- 
meanings. 

Ever since man became capable of reflective analysis, he has 
noticed and asserted that animals are to be distinguished from men 
by their inability (1) to use signs significant by convention, (2) to 
deal with generalities or ‘‘abstractions,’’ (3) to acquire extensive 
control over the environment. Let us very briefly touch on these three 
points, which really are closely interconnected. (1) The proposition 
that animals can not use conventionally significant signs means that 
the animal has no power to select for portrayal such logical inva- 
riants in the object as we have indicated above. (2) The second 
proposition suggests the fact that the full physical status—in the 
sense defined—of data in animal perception is directly relevant to 
animal behavior, though general traits also are involved as described ; 
the latter are never objects of response to the exclusion of sensory 
detail and space-time configuration. In (3) it is suggested that the 
animal has little control over its environment, because to the extent 
that the spacetime-less characters are not isolated for selective pre- 
hension, the narrowness of spatial perspective is not escaped; and 
consequently there is less of that subtle ‘‘cireumvention’’—that 
bodiless going in and around—of the environmental objects, a trans- 
action which, as we have seen, is accomplished by intellection. 

Instead of distinguishing animals from men by indicating what 
the former can not do, we might have made the distinction by de- 
scribing what the latter can do. But the result would have been 
essentially the same. Man rarefies his experience by substituting 
word-portraits for the objects of the predominantly perceptual field.® 


® This laying bare the structure of nature by using symbols which strip it 
of its sensory vesture seems to be an important theme in Cassirer’s Philosophie 
der Symbolischen Formen. 
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And because these portraits represent primarily only those characters 
of the object to which time and place are irrelevant, he is enabled, 
by and in their presence, to contemplate a non-existent realm in 
which the where and when of his body and of the book in his hands 
become of no account, a realm which reveals itself to him as the 
timeless register of a determinate past and indeterminate future, 
and of things beyond the spatial peripheries of his perceptual field. 
In it, he knows these entities, thus exhibiting the logical structure 
of nature on which he swings himself, as on a cosmic trapeze, to the 
rhythm of thought. So he circumvents his physical environment, 
by inventing novel realities and preventing the recurrence in the 
future of what in the past has injured him. This, then, is the 
answer to our original question about the wonderful efficacy of a 
book to ‘‘blunt’’ a perspective, or to free us from the narrowness 
of a ‘‘point of view.’’ 

A final word about word-portraiture before passing on to some 
applications of our theory in the next section and to meet some ob- 
jections in section four: I have spoken as though all the printed 
symbols in a book are general terms, because it is on generality that 
the escape from perspectivity depends. What of proper names, 
verbs, prepositions, conjunctions, etc.? The answer is fairly simple: 
what distinguishes, say, a verb from a preposition is more related to 
differences in their special referends—activities and relations re- 
spectively—than to these words as portraits. As logical pictures, 
portraying the general traits of these referends—those characters 
that even in the case of activity or relation are capable of being 
known regardless of particular position and date, and by which they 
can be ‘‘classified’’—their nature qua conventional representations is 
not essentially other than that of the terms ordinarily called general 
names. The proper name, being by convention an exact and detailed 
duplicate of some individual, is certainly a more colorful portrait 
than the picture which stands only for abstract characters, but in- 
asmuch as it also portrays the same individual at this or that place 
or time, not particularly from here or there, it is a representation of 
those invariant aspects of Tom or Dick in virtue of which recognition 
of him can occur. The point is that it would take an indefinitely 
long list of other word-portraits to describe completely what ‘‘Tom’’ 
stands for, whereas the list completely describing the abstract origi- 
nal of the portrait ‘‘tree’’ would be shorter.?° As for adjectives, we 

10 It is my conviction that description in either case could not be complete. 
The completion occurs only when the originals, concrete in one case and abstract 
in the other, are denotatively—not descriptively—given in experience and known 
by acquaintance. Unless description leads in the end to some such ‘‘con- 


frontation,’’ there is no end to description—and consequently no knowledge at 
all. But I can not go into this matter here. 
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have already indicated above how they, as word-portraits, are gen- 
eral terms. 

Even as there are word-pictures of nature, so are there word-pic- 
tures of word-pictures. The latter constitutes the science of gram- 
mar. Words are classified and systematized according, as we have 
suggested, to the kinds of originals they stand for, and ‘‘common 
usage’’ is criticized on a basis of adequacy and convenience. Gram- 
mar differs from logic, inasmuch as the latter is an analysis of the 
objective implicational structures of the completely general refer- 
ends of certain word-portraits, such as ‘‘z’’ or ‘‘2’’; whereas the 
former analyzes the system of word-portraits itself, describing it in 
general terms such as ‘‘conjunction,’’ ‘‘adverb,”’ ete., with only a 
secondary reference to the nature of the objective originals it repre- 
sents. 

III 


Now let us see how our theory behaves in the presence of cer- 
tain well-known problems. 

A valid inference from the above account of word-portraiture is 
this: nothing is a word that is not a representation, significant by 
convention of an original; and nothing is a proposition that is not 
a complex of such representative words. Now we are in a position 
to put our theory of conventional symbolism to a test or two. The 
problem for which the Theory of Types was formulated is a familiar 
one. If a proposition can be ‘‘about’’ itself, or itself be a member 
of the class it delimits, we get into difficulties. How does our theory 
solve the problem? Thus: ‘‘All propositions are false’’ must, if it 
is to have the status of itself being a proposition, be representative. 
It must represent, be a complex word-portrait of, some complex 
original distinct from itself. This asymmetrical otherness relation 
of representation between portrait and portrayed is the sine qua non 
of truth or falsity, since these latter are relations of adequate and 
inadequate correspondence between word-portraits and their origi- 
nals. Now either ‘‘ All propositions are false’’ is a representation or 
it is not. If it is one, it may be either true or false, according as it 
does or does not really portray the truth-values of all propositions 
which constitute the original it pictures and which consequently are 
distinct from it. If it is not one, i.e., if it is a presentation standing 
for no original distinct from it—which it would have to be if it made 
the claim of being ‘‘about’’ itself—then, like the proverbial lamp- 
post, it is neither true nor false, for it is not a proposition. As a 
painting in a picture-frame can not significantly be said to picture 
itself, so a proposition meaning itself is nonsense. Propositionally, 
it means absolutely nothing, whatever else it may mean as printer’s 
ink on paper. 
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Consider Epimenides the Cretan. Could he truly say, without 
qualification, ‘‘ All Cretans are liars’’? This case is different from 
the one above, because here our proposition is not about propositions, 
but about something else. Jf by a lying Cretan is meant one who is 
never capable of formulating a word-portrait that stands for some- 
thing, and if the proposition ‘‘ All Cretans are liars’’ is true without 
qualification, then obviously Epimenides could never write or say 
it. If he could sketch this word-picture, then it could be true only 
with further qualification, such as by the addition of the pencil- 
stroke ‘‘except Epimenides.’’ Suppose, however, Epimenides were 
always a liar and one day he happened across a true inscription in 
‘stone—written by an Athenian—to the effect that ‘‘ All Cretans are 
liars.’? Could Epimenides recognize the truth of the proposition ? 
If lying is nothing more than deliberately misrepresenting things, 
certainly Epimenides could recognize its truth. A man can know 
himself to be an inveterate liar. But, being a Cretan and a liar, when 
some one asked him what he had read, he would say, ‘‘Some Cretans 
are not liars’’—a false proposition. The matter swings pretty heav- 
ily on how “‘liar’’ and ‘‘lying’’ are defined. 

Another application of our theory: let us examine the word- 
portrait ‘‘round square,’’ in the light of our account of conventional 
symbolism. There is a distressingly large number of professional 
philosophers who declare that they can ‘‘think of’’ round squares. 
I believe what they mean is this: they can perceive the presentation 
‘‘round square’’; and since ‘‘round”’ is a picture of the logical in- 
variant circularity with which most rational beings are familiar and 
‘‘square’’ is a picture of the familiar logical invariant squareness, 
the pen-sketch ‘‘round square”’ is a familiar object. I am perfectly 
certain, however, on all the empirical, logical, introspective, and 
extrospective evidence at hand, that no one has ever contemplated 
the incompatible originals of these word-pictures as a single simple 
objective character. It is mathematically demonstrable that the por- 
trait ‘‘round square’’ can never stand for anything, and we have 
seen that where the two-term representative relation is absent, the 
so-called symbol collapses into a mere presentation, verbally meaning- 
less. Such portraits as ‘‘unicorn’’ differ from those of the logically 
impossible order, since it is possible that unicorns exist. We can 
‘‘think of’’ unicorns, possible entities which, as originals, are dis- 
tinct from the word-pictures of them." 

Lastly, consider the problem of negative facts. It is argued, on 
the basis of a distorted correspondence theory of truth, that nega- 
tive facts must exist to make certain negative propositions true and 
perhaps certain affirmative propositions false. What makes ‘‘Men 


11 See final paragraph for comment on imagination. 
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are not quadrupeds”’ true is its correspondence with the fact of the 
non-existence of four-footed men. What makes ‘‘Men are quad- 
rupeds’’ false is its discord with the same negative fact. All this, 
in the light of our theory, looks like unnecessary hence artificial 
complication. All negative symbols like ‘‘no,’’ ‘‘not,’’ ete., are 
merely symbolical devices, such that the propositions which contra- 
dict the propositions in which they appear are to be taken as having 
no denotative or representative relation to fact. An illustration 
or two: ‘‘This is not a kangaroo’’ is a true proposition where ‘‘ This 
is a kangaroo’’ does not picture any object in the perceptual situa- 
tion; that is, where the latter proposition does not represent any- 
thing given. Where ‘‘Nothing is worth while’’ is a true proposition, 
it is not rendered true by the negative fact of the non-existence of 
instances of worth-whileness, but rather by the fact that ‘‘something 
is worth while,’’ as a word-portrait, can not get into a representative 
relation with anything factual. In short, negative propositions may 
be true by reason of the failure of their affirmative contradictories 
to portray the object in this or that universe of discourse. And cases 
of false affirmative propositions—‘‘Men are quadrupeds’’—are sim- 
ply cases of word-portraits which misrepresent rather than repre- 
sent the fact in question, whereas a false negative proposition is one 
which shears its affirmative contradictory of a representative rela- 
tion which it actually has in a given context. There are no negative 
facts. And a correspondence theory of truth such as is suggested 
here does not require them.?? 


IV 


The reader, if he is a pragmatist and has read this far, has done 
nobly. I propose, in conclusion, to meet two objections which he and 
certain idealists may have been making all along. We have argued 
above that a good part of recognition depends on those general traits 
in the object, those invariants of which the rational organism be- 
comes intellectually aware by moving around the object and elim- 
inating the sensible variables. The pragmatist might legitimately 
object to this theory of meaning and knowledge on the ground that 
a man could move a dozen times around an unfamiliar object, ver- 
bally portraying its invariants such as ‘‘thing,’’ ‘‘unit,’’ ete., and 
still be none the wiser as to what the object is. His knowledge 
would be too abstract to be called knowledge. Real knowledge occurs 
only after he has come to grips with the object, manipulated it, dis- 

12 The correspondence here indicated is between portrait in nature and 
portrayed in nature. Hence the dualism is not epistemological—direct knowl- 


edge of both may occur—but it is rather a dualistic theory of conventional 
symbolism and of truth as a representative relation. 
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covered its causal efficacies and its instrumental values for further 
adaptation to and transformation of the environment, its ideal worth 
in the current of human aspiration. 

I find this objection pointless, because it is not pointed at any- 
thing I have said. It has always seemed hazardous to me to deny 
that there are ‘‘causal meanings,”’ i.e., cases of the causal relation— 
in both senses of physical and final causation—taking on a wealth 
of significance in the flux of material and animal energies. But our 
problem was to discover precisely that in nature by virtue of which 
such phrases as ‘‘transcending a point of view,’’ ‘‘escaping physical 
perspective by reading a book,’’ acquire their own legitimate and 
natural significance. We would have defeated ourselves from the 
first had we indicated only such meaning as is immersed in time and 
moored to place. The pragmatist is eager to show that, wherever 
you have concrete meanings, you also have space-time contexts. I 
grant the truth of his proposition. But I go on to assert that, to the 
extent that you have abstract meanings, you do not also have di- 
rectly relevant space-time contexts. And a part of cognition—the 
more logical and mathematical part—could not occur in the total 
absence of such meanings. I should further contend that, as an ez- 
planation of the common experience of escaping this or that narrow 
perspective, the conception of an abstract logical structure, consist- 
ing in general traits analytically discoverable in nature, is more ade- 
quate than certain Heraclitean conceptions, to-day much in vogue. 

The other objection is more idealistic than pragmatic. The ac- 
count here given of word-portraiture might mislead one who could 
read but never had read, say a novel, into the belief that it is a pretty 
pale and chill affair, involving cognition only of abstractions. In 
other words, what is missing is a theory of imagination, to account 
for the wealth of colorful though tenuous detail which becomes the 
object of the sympathetic reader’s experience—that complex, pel- 
lucid panorama which differs with each individual reader. Again, I 
do not dare to deny the importance of a theory of imagination for 
our theory above, but it seems obvious that the former could be 
supplementary rather than refutative. We have no room for it 
here. Moreover, the fact remains that a scientifically-minded reader 
can read and understand a novel without using much imagery, and 
that the theory of imagination is not directly concerned with the de- 
scription of such skeletal, logical aspects as are and do not become. 
And it is precisely these that must be indicated to explain the es- 
cape from perspectivity. Even where, as in a novel, the originals 
portrayed by words are so often the emotional reactions of heroes 
and heroines rather than the mathematical structures of physical 
objects to which physicists attend, it is the general character of feel- 
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ings that is described by words. In so far as feelings, desires, etc., 
are similar to one another and to other things, they too have a logical 
structure, traits that may be apprehended irrespective of point of 
view and sketched by the word-artist in the pages of a book. 

Vireit C. ALDRICH. 
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University of California Publications in Philosophy. Edited by 
Grorce P. Apams, J. LoEWENBERG and STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 

Volume 13, Studies in the Problem of Relations. 1930. 217 pp. 
Volume 14, Studies in the Nature of Facts. 1932. 232 pp. 
Volume 15, Causality. 1932. 231 pp. 


A reviewer with the temerity to undertake in a single notice a 
survey of three volumes of University of California Union lectures, 
each containing seven or more closely reasoned articles, may be ex- 
pected to search out in advance some apology for the inevitably sum- 
mary character of his observations. Economy of space is always 
available as an excuse for brevity. Or the fact that the most recent 
of these volumes completes the tenth year of this important series 
might perhaps be made an occasion for congratulatory generalities. 
But the only good excuse for generality is the presence in a subject- 
matter of pervasive tendencies which may with profit be isolated and 
considered on their own account. It is with such tendencies, so far 
as they are discoverable, that this review must concern itself. 

The essays fall into three main groups, with perhaps a sub-group 
to be mentioned later. There are, in the first place, a number of 
papers which deal only with a somewhat special phase of the general 
topic of the volume and which, but for their length and somewhat 
discursive manner, might have appeared as appropriately in any 
one of the current journals. With these, interesting as they fre- 
quently are, it is impossible here to deal at length. Worthy of par- 
ticular mention, however, are Mr. Marhenke’s thorough analyses of 
‘‘The Reality of Relations’’ and ‘‘Fact and Descriptive Reference”’ 
and Mr. Pepper’s careful criticism of C. I. Lewis’ epistemology in 
his essay on ‘‘Categories.’’ Mr. H. C. Brown in ‘‘Causality and the 
Cosmos’’ makes a daringly speculative use of recent science and ar- 
rives, with its aid, at ‘‘an a-determinate substance the random 
splashings of which exhibit the forms of space and time as aspects, 
and result in particularization in entities that tend to hold such 
character as they may chance to acquire’’ (Causality, p. 61). At 
the opposite extreme in this kind is Mr. L. J. Henderson’s meticulous 
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‘‘ Approximate Definition of a Fact.’’ The ‘‘operational method’’ 
employed in this analysis seems, unfortunately, to consist in some- 
what elaborately eliminating practically all aspects of the problem— 
the nature of ‘‘fact’’—which are philosophically important. The 
procedure is, from the standpoint of philosophy, at once over-com- 
plicated in its method and unduly simple in its conclusions. It 
thus furnishes additional evidence for its author’s contention (Facts, 
p. 200) that the appropriate methods of science and metaphysics are 
by no means the same. 

The papers of Mr. Lenzen fall somewhere between this group and 
a second. On the borderline between science and philosophy, it is 
their useful function to elucidate the findings of the more abstract 
sciences in their relation to the topic of each volume. Thus on Re- 
lations we find ‘‘The Nature of Geometrical Relations,’’ on Facts, 
‘‘The Metaphysical Import of Scientific Facts,’’ and on Causality, 
‘*Physical Causality.’’ In the expository sections of his lectures, 
Mr. Lenzen deals helpfully with elementary but essential consider- 
ations which philosophers are all too likely to overlook. His insist- 
ence (Causality, p. 88) that ‘‘the classical physics which assumes 
causality in the macroscopic order is presupposed in order to demon- 
strate the failure of causality in the microscopic realm’’ is an in- 
stance, and there are a number of others. 

On the ‘‘metaphysical import of scientific facts’’ his attitude is, 
it seems to me, more dubious. He describes a science as ‘‘the de- 
tailed study of given and possible aspects’’ (Facts, p. 170) and ap- 
pears to conclude that such a study, since it can be worked out inde- 
pendently of epistemology and metaphysics, leaves the findings of 
science equally compatible with mutually conflicting theories in these 
latter fields. But it is surely one thing to see that a scientist, in his 
professional capacity, need not concern himself with philosophical 
problems and quite another to hold that the facts about the world 
which science reveals do not support one speculative theory rather 
than another. If Mr. Lenzen had distinguished these two assertions 
he might have been able, without compromising the independence 
of scientific inquiry, to bring his ‘‘theory of objects’? into more 
fruitful relation with constructive philosophy. As it stands, it seems 
to be a way of describing scientific results in philosophic terms, as 
‘‘aspects,’’ for example, and at the same time ignoring the philo- 
sophie implications of such terminology. 

The second main group of essays is concerned with what is per- 
haps the orthodox—or at least the predominant—view among the 
University of California philosophers—that methods of analysis and 
interpretation, and hence the ‘‘facts’’ which such methods reveal, are 
relative to the metaphysical ‘‘standpoint’’ or ‘‘perspective’’ from 
which the analysis is made. Even data are ultimate only for some 
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theory which accepts them as such; they are, as Mr. Pepper observes, 
not so much data as datanda. In the volume on Facts this thesis is 
maintained by Messrs. Pepper, Loewenberg, Roellofs, and Adams in 
what amounts to the most considerable demonstration of ‘‘the in- 
evitable admixture of theory in any possible knowledge of fact 
(Fact, p. 204) which recent philosophy has provided. And the same 
view had already been cogently presented by Mr. Loewenberg and 
presupposed by Mr. Adams in the preceding volume. It reappears, 
finally, with Positivism as its explicit antagonist, almost throughout 
the lectures on Causality. Indeed the topics for the last two volumes 
must have been selected especially to present this viewpoint and to 
contrast it with its most obvious alternative. 

The lectures in this group are in general, then, and without 


prejudice to the real diversity of their special viewpoints and methods 


of approach, variations on a single theme—that any ultimate prob- 
lem, carried far enough, requires for its solution metaphysical prefer- 
ences and assumptions which it is easier to formulate and to eluci- 
date than to justify. They serve as a sort of codperative introduction 
to metaphysics, indicating the speculative entanglements of such 
notions as ‘‘relation,’’ ‘‘fact,’’ and ‘‘cause,’’ and bringing the reader 
to the threshold of this metaphysics, only to leave him—as a one 
hour lecture must—before he has got too deeply involved in the sub- 
ject itself. 

Most characteristic here are Mr. Loewenberg’s essays. ‘‘The 
Question of Priority’’ is the most systematic statement of his philos- 
ophy that we have yet had, and its treatment of ‘‘logo-centric,”’ 
‘*bio-centric,’’ and ‘‘psycho-centric’’ predicaments affords impres- 
sive evidence of the centeredness, the perspective character, to use 
Mr. Adams’ term, of major types of philosophy. In ‘‘The Facti- 
tiousness of Qualified Factuality’’ a very effective restatement of this 
view is given and in his paper on ‘‘The Elasticity of the Idea of 
Causality’? Mr. Loewenberg, like the discerning reader, is ‘‘not sur- 
prised’’ to find a confirmation of a now familiar thesis, as well as a 
valuable analysis of the special problems involved. Mr. Roellof’s 
essay, ‘‘F actuality a Regulative Ideal,’’ fits in neatly with this view- 
point, as its title indicates, and Mr. Mackay’s ‘‘Causality and Ef- 
fectuality’’ stresses its relation to the views on ‘‘perspective’’ of 
Mead and Dewey. Mr. Pepper applies a variant of the same doc- 
trine in his attack on ‘‘indubitables’’ and defense of the philosophic 
importance of relatively indeterminate but reassuring ‘‘ Middle Sized 
Facts’’ (Facts, p. 3 ff). And Mr. Adams brings the whole matter 
to its most systematic expression in the closing essay, ‘‘Fact and 
Perspective,’’ in this important volume. 

The volume on Causality might at least as well have been titled 
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‘*Positivism and Metaphysies,’’ for it is on these rival methods that 
the discussion really hinges. The attempt to isolate some ‘‘factual’’ 
or ‘‘scientific’’ meaning for the causal relation, and to eliminate all 
extraneous notions of ‘‘necessitation,’’ whether logical, telic, or 
dynamic, is skillfully made by Mr. Schlick, happily present to ex- 
pound the positivistic doctrine in what may be taken as the reigning 
current version, and by Mr. Dennes. A similar attitude had already 
been exemplified, under the Wittgenstein influence, in Mr. Prall’s dis- 
posal of logical necessitation in his paper on ‘‘Implication.’’ Since 
this seems to be the fashionable method at the moment of rein- 
stating some primary discipline whose precise limits are the boun- 
daries of intelligibility and beyond which it would be meaningless 
or ‘‘fatuous’’ for philosophy to venture, its representation here is 

particularly timely. , 

Mr. Schlick holds, with ample illustration from science and com- 
mon sense, the familiar view that ‘‘in science causality stands for 
possibility of extrapolation’’ (Causality, p. 119) and more generally 
that ‘‘the criterion of causality is successful prediction’’ (ibid, p. 
120). But, as Mr. Pepper pertinently observes (ibid, p. 200), the 
possibility of prediction refers to characteristics of events and it is 
in these, and not in the propositions that predict them, that we should 
look for causality. Whether Mr. Schlick would regard an inquiry 
into that structure of events which justifies prediction as legitimate, 
or even as meaningful, is doubtful, yet short of it, the philosophical 
issue about causality has not even been raised. Mr. Dennes is more 
explicit. ‘‘The future,’’ he says ‘‘can be predicted, i.e., guessed at 
or expected, but it can not be known. To conceive causation as a sort 
of necessitation that would verify the future reference of inductions, 
is to try to lift ourselves by our bootstraps. We have noticed in- 
stances of functionally correlated processes and have expected more 
instances of such processes. So far such expecting has been a useful 
habit. But we know nothing as to how long it will continue useful”’ 
(Causality, pp. 175-176). 

The negative result thus reached is, again, in harmony with Mr. 
Prall’s ingenious and—to me—somewhat baffling view of ‘‘Implica- 
tion’’ (Relations, pp. 127-163). Here ‘‘rational certification”’ is re- 
duced to logical relations in discourse, these (4 la Wittgenstein) to 
the possible truth combinations of elementary propositions and such 
possibility, purged of the superstition of necessity, is found to be ‘‘a 
symbolic expression of the ways in which we find sensuous characters 
related in experience as present together, or both absent, or one pres- 
ent and the other absent’’ (Relations, pp. 161-162). The conclusion 
is that ‘‘rational certification only exhibits the fact of a repetition of 
assertions based on sense experience’’ (ibid, p. 162). It is not sur- 
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prising that after so wholesale a simplification Mr. Prall can find 
no grounds for a rational metaphysics—which, indeed, he finds to 
involve a ‘‘plain contradiction.’’ Such grounds in any ease would 
hardly have been included in that calculus of truth combinations to 
which he has chosen to reduce ‘‘rational certification.’’ It seems to 
me that this method of philosophical analysis, with much of the posi- 
tivism that accompanies it, could fairly be described as straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel, the former process, with its unduly 
narrow definition of reason being officially termed scepticism, the 
latter, with the ‘‘naturalism’’ it implies, ‘‘animal faith.’’ It may 
be that the camels go down more easily after the over-scrupulous 
preliminary, but the method is hardly to be recommended as an aid 
to the normal processes of digestion. 

A more fundamental objection to this whole positivistic attitude 
is the one advanced by Mr. Adams in his extended critique of Hume 
(Causality, p. 215 ff.) and summed up in the statement that ‘‘Posi- 
tivism is just bad rationalism.’’ It is legitimate to limit one’s atten- 
tion to certain aspects of the world, whether in logic, physics, or 
common sense, but to treat such limitation as prescriptive for philos- 
ophy and to describe as meaningless or ‘‘fatuous’’ such facts as a 
special method of analysis finds not to its purpose is to trust too 
much to abstract reason. The further discovery that such ‘‘reason’’ 
is too narrow to describe the world is natural enough—hence the 
trend toward mysticism, animal faith, and the like—but it holds only 
against the bad rationalism for which its own method was responsible. 
Mr. Adam’s appeal back from such abstraction to that ‘‘ primary ex- 
perience’’ (Causality, p. 208) out of which it has arisen is at least 
the necessary preliminary to a satisfactory solution of philosophic 
problems. And such a reference takes us clear beyond the limits of 
positivism—whether in logic, recent science, or every-day life. 

So far, then, the metaphysicians seem to have all the best of the 
argument. But there is a further question, and one that they have 
not all dealt with in so forthright a fashion. Suppose we grant that 
‘*fact’’ can not be divorced from interpretation, and ultimately from 
metaphysical interpretation, which among such interpretations are 
we to choose and what objective basis can be had for them? To refer 
us back to ‘‘pre-analytic data’’ or even to the somewhat more deter- 
minate ‘‘middle-sized fact’’ will not do, since these are so remarkably 
elastic as to accommodate themselves to alternate theories and hence 
to furnish no decisive ground for a choice between them. And to 
say, as Mr. Loewenberg’s ‘‘Problematic Realism’’ seems to do, that 
“‘the inherent nature of the real remains for us problematic’’ (Re- 
lations, p. 68) seems no more than a way of treating a statement of 
the problem as if it were itself the solution. For surely whatever 
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the intrinsic nature of reality may be it is not for itself a problem 
while what it is for us is, on this view, not its inherent nature. 

Only in Mr. Adams’ papers do we find a thoroughgoing attempt 
to meet this further issue, to treat the relativity of fact to interpreta- 
tion, of process to form, as the beginning rather than the end of a 
metaphysic. For this reason they belong in a class by themselves and 
constitute by all odds the most substantial contribution of the vol- 
umes in which they appear. Rarely has the question been put in a 
more challenging form. ‘‘ Are there any rational loyalties?’’ Grant- 
ing that preference and selection are unavoidable in philosophy, can 
we not find in the subject-matter itself the reason for such preference 
and thus achieve a rational metaphysics which, so far from being a 
‘*plain contradiction’’ is no more than the completion and clarifica- 
tion of our basic attitudes toward the world? The answer here given 
is impressive: ‘‘The generation in our human perspectives of our 
types of theory and our attitudes is elicited by the material with 
which we are dealing, material which we do not manufacture. Our 
use of that material, its transformation in inference, judgment, and 
theory, is unquestionably the product of a human manufacture. But 
it may also be the disclosure of the intrinsic structure and nature of 
the factual material supplied to us’’ (Facts, pp. 222-223). 

So far so good. What is wanted now is such an application of 
this philosophy to the major fields of experience as will make this dis- 
closure concrete and specific. And it is here that Mr. Adams’ theory 
is not merely incomplete, but also one-sided. His illustrations of the 
way in which organizing principles are immanent in their mate- 
rial are uniformly drawn from the fields in which traditional ideal- 
ism has found its stronghold—the relation between apprehension and 
judgment, meaning in discourse, impulse and moral purpose, and the 
like. All this is helpful, but it falls within the familiar pattern. 
What is wanted is some effective relation between these fields and 
those of science, industry, and the like, in which constructive effort 
is less obviously a disclosure of the structure of its material. It is 
not yet clear how Mr. Adams means to establish a connection with 
these recalcitrant materials or whether he is not, after all, merely 
restating that idealistic position which tended in the long run to ig- 
nore them. 

It seems to me, then, that Mr. Adams, having gone so far with this 
important question, can not well avoid going farther. And it is here 
that a criticism may be in order. Useful as these lectures are as an 
introduction to metaphysics, the limitations inherent in the circum- 
stances of their presentation compel them at times merely to suggest 
some farther insight whose elucidation is annually postponed. More 
than once the reader finds that a subject, most artfully introduced, 
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bows itself out at just the point at which we are beginning to feel 
acquainted. The next volume, starting from a different angle, brings 
us once more in sight, but only just in sight, of a better understand- 
ing. If the matter at issue were not so important one might be more 
readily content with the recurrent introduction. As it is, however, 
I for my part have learned too much from these lectures not to ask 
for more than hope deferred, and hence for more than a series of this 
sort can reasonably be expected to provide. For such a systematic 
philosophy the Union lectures, now long recognised as a valuable pre- 
liminary, can hardly become an adequate substitute. 


ArtTHurR E. Murpny. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century. Lynn THORNDIKE. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1929. 387 pp. 


In Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century, Professor 
Thorndike has dipped into a mass of material, still largely unpub- 
lished and unknown, of the period of the High Renaissance and has 
given us a series of pictures of the state of medicine and surgery, 
natural and mathematical science, moral, speculative, and political 
philosophy, in the fifteenth century which in many cases force us to 
modify old conceptions of the Renaissance as the period of the birth 
of modern thought after the Middle Ages. Professor Thorndike be- 
lieves, however, that we must continue to eschew generalizations 
about the period until we have more information about its ideas and 
institutions. Consequently, he has contented himself in this volume 
with the examination in minute detail of a few manuscripts of the 
Renaissance with a view to checking the validity of time-honored 
generalizations about the period. Thus, in the preface he states his 
thesis as follows: 


It is hardly possible as yet to draw a general picture of fifteenth century 
thought and science, although one might think so from the sweeping generaliza- 
tions which have long been bandied about with reference to the decline of 
scholasticism, the so-called Renaissance, and the pre-Reformation period. One 
result of the special studies that follow should be to suggest that such gen- 
eralizations have been to large extent unwarranted. Resting primarily upon the 
humanistic bias which has prevailed ever since the fifteenth century . . . these 
generalizations must give way as soon as the period is scrutinized from the 
neutral ground of the history of science and in relation to the medieval cen- 
turies immediately antecedent. But in order to develop such neglected aspects, 
detailed investigation is required. 


There is, nevertheless, one generalization which, although never 
completely explicit, is the impression which the reader finds clearest 
as he closes the book. It may be summed up paradoxically by say- 
ing that Professor Thorndike finds neither the Middle Ages so 
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‘‘medieval’’ nor the Renaissance so ‘‘modern’’ as has been thought 
until recently. Professor Thorndike rises indignantly time and 
again to castigate those who slander the ‘‘fair name’’ of the Middle 
Ages. Thus, against such statements as that of Faguet that ‘‘the 
time has not been more than that [800 years] during which men 
have known that the world is round, that it is small, and the sky in- 
finite,’’ Thorndike asserts that in the Middle Ages ‘‘every astronomi- 
cal textbook or lecturer taught that the earth was a sphere.’’ Fur- 
thermore, there is much evidence to show that geographical knowl- 
edge of Africa and Asia was increasing rapidly in the fourteenth 
century. Caravans crossed the Sahara, and Genoese vessels tried to 
circumnavigate Africa. 

On the other hand, the Renaissance as the period of the ‘‘awak- 
ening of the human spirit’’ is called into question again and again. 
Thorndike finds that this period was much more barren of innova- 
tions than the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Humanism did not 
check scholasticism, it merely changed the subject-matter. Instead 
of the status of universals, the humanists argued the relative merits 
of Hannibal and Scipio. Furthermore, there has been ‘‘a great deal 
of unsubstantiated claptrap about the lack of individuality in the 
Middle Ages and the development of individualism as a result of the 
Italian Renaissance.’’ By a comparison of manuscripts and printed 
editions of Leonard of Bertipaglia’s Cirurgia, Professor Thorndike 
shows how the editors and printers of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries ironed out and suppressed a number of ex- 
pressions of Leonard’s individuality and personal scientific expe- 
rience, so that the printed text fails to give us a correct and accurate 
idea of this early fifteenth-century work or of the condition of sur- 
gery at that time. 

Not only does this volume of studies point the way to a revalu- 
ation of the achievements of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, but it 
examines critically and finds wanting some of the intellectual 
reputations of well-known men of the Renaissance. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these to students of philosophy is Nicholas of 
Cusa. He has been called the ‘‘first to announce fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern philosophy’’ and the ‘‘turning point in the history 
of astronomy.’’ Thorndike’s examination of the bases of this great 
reputation, especially the claims made for his astronomical theories, 
revealed a flyleaf note on a purchased astrological manuscript, a few 
vague references in a sermon, and in a mystical work On Learned 
Ignorance. The great claims of Heller for Cusa as an astronomer 
melt down to practically nothing as Thorndike turns up the sources. 

The names of Georg von Peurbach and Regiomontanus ‘‘have often 
been represented as reviving the study of mathematics after the dark 
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ages or as marking the transition from medieval to modern mathe- 
maties and astronomy.’’ Professor Thorndike finds, however, that 
these men contributed little to the real advances of the period. They 
were inexact translators of Ptolemy’s Almagest and makers of clumsy 
astronomical theories. Thorndike attributes their inordinate reputa- 
tions to ignorance of the preceding medieval period, to their connec- 
tion with influential cardinals like Cusa and Bessarion, and to 
Regiomontanus’ rich patron, Bernhard Walther, to their alliance 
of mathematics with the humanistic movement and especially with 
the revival of Greek which made their work more acceptable to sub- 
sequent generations accustomed to measure everything to the hypothe- 
sis of an Italian Renaissance and revival of learning; and to their 
coming at just the right time to take advantage of the printing press 
and to be practically the first published contemporary mathema- 
ticians. Finally, since Peurbach and Regiomontanus were Austrian 
and German, their work has received rather undue emphasis from 
modern German historical scholarship. 

The two main interests of Professor Thorndike in this volume, 
as we have indicated, are to show a continuity between the currents 
of thought of the Middle Ages and Renaissance (or even a falling 
off of genuine intellectual achievement between the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance), and to reéxamine some of the great reputations of this 
period. In the chapter on Niccolo da Foligno’s treatises on ideas, 
Thorndike is interested not so much in the ideas presented as in the 
treatises as examples ‘‘of the scholastic Platonism or Platonic or 
pseudo-Platonic scholasticism of the Italy of the Quattrocento and 
so-called Renaissance.’’ Niccolo, whose dates are 1402-1474, dedi- 
cated to Lorenzo de Medici a treatise reconciling the position of 
Aristotle on ideas with that of Plato. Another treatise similar to 
this exists in the form of a letter to a ‘‘Nicholaus compater.’’ Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s essay deals chiefly with the comparison of the 
texts and attempts to determine whether the authorship was common 
or not. But here again the treatises indicate to Thorndike the super- 
ficiality of Renaissance learning, for neither treatise makes any di- 
rect reference to the works of Plato on ideas nor gives any indication 
that Niccolo had ever read Plato. It is perhaps fair to ask Professor 
Thorndike to what dialogues Niccolo should have referred for Plato’s 
systematic presentation of his views on ideas. 

Four short treatises on moral and philosophical questions written 
for persons of great distinction also interest Thorndike as representa- 
tive of the thought, interests, and manners of the Renaissance. These 
works can not be dismissed as rubbish, Thorndike believes, for they 
were written by educated men and addressed to great princes. The 
first is Gregorius Crispus’s De Cultu humanitatis et honestatis libel- 
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lus; the second, Bartholomew Facius’s De Humane vite felicitate 
dialogus; the third, John Nesius’s De Moribus; and the fourth, 
Oliver of Siena’s De Deo et rerum naturalium principiis et summa 
beatitudine. Thorndike finds in these treaties almost no new ideas 
or advances over the thirteenth century. They show no pagan re- 
vival in morals or philosophy although there is a slight classical 
coloring in non-essentials. For extreme brevity, all-inclusiveness, 
and superficiality Oliver’s treatise is without parallel in the Middle 
Ages. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the philosophical works which 
Professor Thorndike epitomizes is the dialogue of Lippus Brandolini 
comparing a republic with a monarchy, De Comparatione Reipubli- 
cae et Regni. This treatise was begun in the winter of 1489-1490 at 
the court of King Matthias of Hungary and Bohemia. It was fin- 
ished at Florence, however, due to the King’s death and was dedi- 
cated to Lorenzo the Magnificent instead of Matthias. It discusses 
the relative merits of republican and monarchical forms of govern- 
ment neither by the scholastic method nor with a humanistic accumu- 
lation of classical allusions, but by a comparison of the constitution 
of Florence with that of Hungary. The treatise is especially inter- 
esting since, as it seems to favor monarchy, it may be taken as 
prophetic of the growing tide of monarchical absolutism in Europe. 
It antedates Machiavelli’s Prince by a generation. 

If one should venture any criticism at all of such a scholarly piece 
of work as this volume of studies, it would be that Professor Thorn- 
dike perhaps reads a little more out of the evidence than is justifiable 
when it is possible to make a point in favor of the Middle Ages or 
even of the Renaissance as against modern times. Thus, in a dia- 
logue concerning the relative merits of law and medicine, the advo- 
cate of the law, Salutatis, calls attention to the disagreeable nature 
of the doctor’s task who must inspect and demonstrate the viscera 
of man through veins, arteries, muscles, and so on. From this pas- 
sage Thorndike makes three inferences: first, dissection of the human 
body before Vesalius’s time was frequent; second, either Salutatis’s 
sensitiveness to the sight of human viscera is somewhat overdrawn 
or physical injuries, weapon wounds, duels, street fights were prob- 
ably less common then than we have been led to believe; and finally, 
either his inspection of urine and excrement is overdrawn or else 
people did not pour slops and pitch offal into the streets to the ex- 
tent that has often been stated. To the first inference the objec- 
tion might be raised that if dissection had been very frequent it 
would seem that many of Vesalius’s more obvious discoveries (such 
as the correct number of bones in the sternum) would have been 
made. Dissection was probably not as frequent as Thorndike would 
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seem to imply, but more frequent than many older writers who made 
much of the ban of the Church on human dissection would like to 
have us believe. Demonstrations on the human body were often 
made before students by a menial who followed the directions of a 
lecturer who read from a textbook such as that of Mondino written 
in the fourteenth century. But this is quite a different thing from 
dissection for the sake of discovering the exact nature of the human 
body. As for the other inferences, it would seem that Professor 
Thorndike may have forgotten that this passage occurs in a contro- 
versial dialogue between exponents of the supremacy of the laws 
and those who sponsor the supremacy of medicine. Naturally, a 
person arguing for the law would make the most of what must seem 
to practically every layman to be an unpleasant aspect of the phy- 
sician’s life. 

But Professor Thorndike’s essential emphasis on the continuity 
between medieval and modern times is all to the good. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clearer that no longer can any man or group of 
men be deified as the sole founders of any science or the pivotal 
turning-points of epochs, for modern research has uncovered men 
in practically every science who antedate the ‘‘founders’’ some- 
times by centuries and who anticipate important parts or all of their 
discoveries. Professor Thorndike’s volume does some notable spade- 
work in leveling off the mountainous reputations of the Renaissance 
and of some of its products by a searching examination of typical 
documents. 


Nett VAN DEuSEN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


David Hume. J.Y.T.Greic. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1931. Pp. 486. 


Mr. Greig’s biography of David Hume is the first full and im- 
portant account of Hume’s life since the two-volume work by J. H. 
Burton in 1846. There has been no need to retell the story often; 
for little new material has come to light, and Burton did a thorough 
job. Mr. Greig’s book is none the less welcome. His narrative 
is in a lively and attractive style; though he at times imposes on 
his readers by needlessly long descriptions of scenery Hume may 
have seen and cities where Hume lived, he has skilfully utilized his 
wide knowledge of eighteenth-century history and literature to give 
an effective picture of the miliew in which Hume’s career occurred. 
Burton’s two volumes will continue to be consulted by all students; 
but Mr. Greig’s book is more likely to be read. Mr. Greig has put 
us still further in his debt by bringing out (shortly after his biog- 
raphy of Hume appeared) two volumes of The Letters of David 
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Hume. These two volumes will probably prove the definitive edition 
of Hume’s correspondence; they are accompanied by footnotes that 
contain just the requisite explanations; they give every letter com- 
plete where sometimes the letters had been previously printed in 
part only; and they add some three or four dozen new letters to 
what other collections contained. Mr. Greig’s biography of Hume, 
though published just prior to the Letters, is probably a result of 
Mr. Greig’s work on his major task of editing the correspondence; 
he writes as one so enamored of his hero that he could not restrain 
himself from telling the story of Hume’s career over again. His 
narrative is freed of the bulk of the letters (though, of course, 
crucial passages are quoted to substantiate decision on moot points) ; 
und this adds to the readability of the narrative. Mr. Greig himself 
has obviously derived much enjoyment from many curious and 
amusing and instructive phases of Hume’s career; and his biog- 
raphy will enable many readers to share his enjoyment. 

It would not be profitable to list here the points of fact on which 
Mr. Greig differs with Burton or the points of interpretation of 
Hume’s writings on which he differs with other competent critics 
cof Hume (as in his rejection of Professor A. E. Taylor’s slurring 
comments on Hume’s essay Of Miracles). One matter, however, may 
be summarized briefly, namely, Hume’s own religious belief. Docu- 
ments do not exist to enable us to decide this matter with finality. 
But Mr. Greig makes out a very plausible case. Hume, says Mr. 
ireig, held to belief in ‘‘God as Creative Intelligence—though not, 
perhaps, as Perfect Goodness’’; he sanctioned a theism of ‘‘the harm- 
less, philosophic, rather watery kind.’’ Mr. Greig takes the opening 
pages of The Natural History of Religion and the closing sentiments 
of the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion at their face value, 
as genuine and not as ironic. He interprets the argument of the 
Dialogues as intended to culminate in the reconciliation of Philo and 
Cleanthes, though recognizing that this reconciliation ‘‘carries no 
conviction’’ and is dramatically weak. Hume, he says, ‘‘failed to 
realize the strength and significance of the Philoesque elements in 
his own thought.’’ But while it is true that Philo ‘‘proved too 
strong for his creator,’’ it does not follow, so Mr. Greig contends, 
that Hume himself meant in the Dialogues to imply an atheism that 
he did not dare openly to avow. Hume’s real animus was against 
the Calvinistie clergy whose theological teachings in Scotland in the 
first half of the eighteenth century were ‘‘mean, brutal, and intol- 
erably legalistic,’’ and whose control over the life of their parishes 
was as dismal as it was exacting. His scorn of Calvinistie tenets 
and other religious positions that seemed to him superstitious was 
so great that he could not resist opportunities to attack them in his 
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writings and in his conversation. But he still himself believed, as 
the first page of The Natural History of Religion puts it, that ‘‘the 
whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent author.’’ And Mr. 
Greig concludes that Hume really continued to hold this vague 
theism even when his analysis of causality and general scepticism 
made such a position unwarranted. In other words, the atheism 
that seems logically implied by much that Hume wrote was not 
Hume’s own position. 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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EERE, 


The purpose of this book is to ex- 
pound the several types of argument historically 
advanced in British and American philosophy 
since the middle of the last century in support of 
an idealistic metaphysics and to enquire concern- 
ing the validity of each. The book is divided into 
two parts: Expository and Critical. The first 
Part aims solely to present the different formula- 
tions of the argument that have appeared in the 
historical development under survey, and to do 
this as far as possible in the words of the various 
authors. The second Part aims to present criti- 
cal analyses of these different formulations and 
to indicate their elements of weakness. The con- 
elusion reached is that none of the historical 
formulations of the argument can wholly stand 
as presented, but that the principles involved 
serve as a fruitful point of departure for con- 
structive consideration of the epistemological 
and metaphysical issues at present in debate. 
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